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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
GIULIO, A TALE. 
An Improvisation of Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte, during the first year after he ascend- 
ed the imperial throne, was in the habit of passing 
such evenings as he could spare from business, in 
the apartments of the Empress. Harassed by the 
fatigues of the day, he would throwghimself on a 
sofa, and there, devoured by his ambitious projects, 
would lose himself in a gloomy silence, which no 
one had the boldness to disturb. But sometimes 
he would give the reins to his ardent imaginatio” 
and to his taste for the marvellous,—or, to spes ¢ 
more justly, to that necessity for producing effect, 
which was, perhaps, his predominant feeling ; and 
he would then recite histories which were almost 
always terrible, and which never failed to bear the 
impress of his character. The ladies in waiting 
profited by these narrations of the Emperor, and it 
is from the repetition of one of them (Madame de 
R.) that the following anecdote has been transcribed. 
‘“* Never,” said that lady, “did Bonaparte appear 
to me more extraordinary than during his recital of 
the story of Giulio. Carried away by his subject, 
he traversed the apartmeat,—his voice varied with 
his characters—he seemed to multiply himself, and 
the terror he inspired was unaffected.” To excite 
alarm in his audience was delightful to him, and 
nothing gratified him so highly as the expression 
of horror which marked the countenances of those 
who surrounded him. Madame de R— committed 
to paper the anecdote of Giulio the night on which 
she heard it related, and shortly afterwards imparted 
it to one of her friends, M. Guizot, to whom we are 
indebted for its communication. 


A mysterious being, who pretended to unravel 
the secrets of the Future, had appeared at Rome,— 
The sex of this person was a matter of dispute :-— 
some there were, who in relating the strange pre- 
dictions they had received, spoke of it as bearing 
the form and features of a woman ; whilst others 
declared they had been confounded by the appear- 
ance ef a hideous monster. ‘This oracle resided in 
one of the suburbs, where she inhabited a dese: ted 
Palace, sufficiently guarded from the curiosity of the 
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populace by superstition and dread. No one could 
ascertain the period of her arrival, and, in short, 
whatever related to the existence of this individual, 
was wrapt in impenetrable mystery. Nothing was 
spoken of at Rome but the Sybil, the name by which 
she was then generally designated ; all were anxious 
to consult her, while few could muster courage to 
enter her dwelling. On approaching it some were 
seized with a terror such as only a fatal presenti- 
ment could justify, and fied as though strongly re- 
pulsed by an invisible hand; in such cases they 
were never tempted to return. 

Camillo, a young Roman nobleman, resolved to 
explore the abode of the Sybil, and engaged his 
intimate friend Giulio as his companion in the en- 
terprise ; the latter, being of an irresolute and ti- 
mid temper, at first declined the proposal. It was 
not that the reports current respecting the dangers 
to be encountered on entering the dwelling of the 
Sybil, caused him to hesitate ; but Giulio stiudder- 
ed at the thought of an unveiled Future : never- 
theless the request of Camillo decided him. On 
the day appointed they departed together. On ar- 
riving at the door, it opened, as of itself; the two 
friends entered without pausing—they wandered 
over many apartments, meeting no one, till at length 
they found themselves in a gallery terminated by a 
a black curtain, above which was inscribed—‘‘// 
ye would discover your destiny, pass this Sg iain,— 
but, first, pray !” 

Giulio was agitated : he threw himself upon his 
knees involuntarily and unconsciously. Was he 
already within the grasp of this mysterious power ? 
A few moments passedsand the young men drew 
their swords and entered the sanctuary. A female 
approached them :—she was young—she was per- 
haps even handsome ; but her aspect defied exami- 
nation : the ghastly fixedness of death, strangely 
combined with the mutability of life and its passions, 
formed its expression. It is beyond the scope of 
words to describe or to define those supernatural 
beings, who, no doubt, inhabit regions where'the 
language of man isunknown. Giulio, startled by 
her aspect, turned aside ; Camillo cast down his 
eyes. The Sybil demanded their busipess, and 
Camillo explained to her the motives of their visit. 
She did not listen to him, her attention seemed sole- 
ly occupied by Giulio ; she was agitated ; she shud- 
dered, and extended one hand towards him, as 
though to seize him, and suddenly drew back. Ca- 
millo entreated ber to reveal to him his destiny,— 
she consented, and Giulio retired. After a short 
conference, Camillo sought his friend, whom he 
found plunged in a profound reverie ; he told him, 
smiling, that he need not be discouraged, that for 
his own part he learned nothing terrible ; that the 
Sybil promised him that he should marry Juliana, 
(the sister of Giulio, a marriage, in fact, already de- 
cided on,) but that a slight accident would some- 
what retard his union. Giulio passed. the fatal cur- 
tain, Camillo remaining in the gallery : very soon 


he heard a fearful cry—he recognized the voice of 
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his friend, and rushing forward, tore aside the cur- 
tain. Giulio was on his knees before the Sybil, 
who shook over his head a blood-stained wand, pro- 
nouncing these words : “ Love wirsout pounps ! 
Sacritece! Murper!’” Camillo, seized with hor- 
ror, approached Giulio, who, pale and motionless, 
was incapable of supporting himself. In vain he 
interrogated him ; the only reply he obtained was 
a vague repetition of the words Murder! Sacri- 
lege ! 

At length Camillo succeeded in conducting him 
to histhouse, where he had no sooner lodged him in 
safety, than he flew to the abode of the Sybil ; he re- 
solved to speak with her and to compel from her an 
explanation ; but the palace was deserted, the cus 
tain, the inscription, all had disappeared ; nota trace 
of the sorceress remained, nor was she ever sceu 
again. 

Some weeks elapsed, the wedding day of Camillo 
was fixed, and Giulio seemed to have regained his 
tranquillity ; Camillo forebore to interrogate him, 
hoping that thus the horrible scene with the Sybil 
might gradually fade from his recollection. On the 
eve of the marriage, it happened that the Marquis 
de Cosmo, the father of Giulio, was thrown from 
his horse, and although he received no important 
injury from his fall, it had the effect of delaying the 
celebration of the nuptials. Giulio, Juliana, and 
Camillo, surrounded the bed of the Marquis, lament 
ing the unfortunate obstacle to their hopes. Ca- 
millo, struck by sudden reflection, cried out aloud, 
“The prediction of the Sybil is verified !”” This ex- 
clamation evidently produced great agitation in Giu- 
lio, who from that hour constantly secluded himscli 
in his own apartment ; and shunned all society.— 
He was only accessible to a worthy Monk who had 
educated him, and with bim he held long and mys- 
terious conferences ; as for Camillo, he no longer 
attempted to approach him, perceiving himself to 
be most especially the object of his avoidance. 

The long-wished-for day at length arrived: Ca 
millo and Juliana were united. Giulio did not ap- 
pear, he had quitted home, and the most diligent 
search after him proved fruitless. His father was 
miserable ; after the lapse of about a month he re- 
ceived the following letter: 

‘* My father, spare yourself useless pursuit ; my 
resolution is inflexible, nothing can change it. Dis 
pose of your wealth; Giulio is dead to the world 
It has cost me much to abandon you, but I must fly 
from a horrible destiny. Farewell! forget the un 
happy Giulio.” 

This letter had no date ; he who had brought it was 
unknown, and had disappeared. The Marquis in 
terrogated the Monk, through whose means alone 
he believed there yet remained a chance of obtain 
ing his fugitive son; but question and threat were 
alike vain ; the Monk was neither to be persuade:! 
nor intimidated ; he replied that he was not igne 
rant of the designs of Giulio, which he had long op 
posed, but that on finding him firmly resolved, he 
had at length conceived it a duty to enter into hi: 
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views; that he knew the place of his retreat, but 
that no earthly power should induce him to betray 
e secrets confided to him under thg scal of his con- 
fession. 

Giulio had gone to Naples, from whence he had 

inbarked for Messina, purposing there to enter a 
Dominican convent which his confessor had recom- 
inended to him. Father Ambrosia, the superior of 
a this convent, was a man of too much real piety and 
sip ‘oo enlightened views tc take advantage of the 
disturbed imagination of a young man, and Giulio 
vainly besought hiin to dispense with the novitiate ; 
he would by no means consent to it. 
compelied to submit; his resolution nevertheless 
vemained immoveable : a strange superstitign go- 
verned him, and he believed he could only find re- 
fuge from his fate in embracing a monastic life.— 
He was persecuted by the recollection of the Sybil, 
incessantly haunted by the words she had pronounc- 
ed over him—‘* Love without bounds! Sacrilege ! 
Murder!” The cloister seemed to him the only 
asylum whither he might escape from passion and + 
from crime. Poor wretch! as if walls, rules, and 
vows, could rescue man from destiny. 

The year of the novitiate expired. Giulio pro- 
nounced his vows, he believed himself happy, and 
telt as if at length delivered from the torments he 
had suffered ; not once did an idea of the sacrifice 
he had made sadden his thoughts ; but on the very 
evening of that solemn day, at the moment of retir- 
ing to his cell, he met one of the monks of the con- 
vent, who took his hand, pressed it affectionately, 
and said: “ Brother, it is forever!” The words 
‘*for ever” struck Giulio. The power of a word 
over a weak mind is wonderful ; those now uttered, 
seemed to reveal to him his whole existence : he 
beheld himself as one already dead, and for whom 
time was no more ; he fell from thenceforth into a 
sombre habit, and appeared to support the weight 
of life wearily. 


Giulio was 


« Father Ambrosio beheld with compassion the si- 
tuation of this young man: his sole knowledge of 
him was that he was unhappy, and took an interest 
in him ; it occurred to him that occupation might 
dissipate his melancholy. Giulio had much elo- 
quence, and Ambrosia appointed him to preach :— 
his reputation was of rapid growth, mu!titudes 
flocked from all quarters to hear him, he became 
the subject of a variety of vague rumors, he was 
young and handsome, and it is probable that the 
mystery which surrounded him lent an added charm 
to his words. 

The time drew nigh for the celebration of the 
feast of the Convent, at which the King of Naples 
and his whole court were to assist ; Giulio was se- 
lected to pronounce the panegyric of St. Thomas, 
the patron of the convent, and great preparations 
were made for the occasion. The day arrived, an 
immense crowd filled the church, Giulio was with 
difficulty pressing through it to go to his pulpit, 
when, in consequence of his efforts, his cowl fell 
back, leaving his face exposed : at that moment he 
heard the exclamation, ‘‘ Heavens, how handsome 
he is !”’ Surprised and agitated, he turned involun- 
tarily, and beheld a female whose eyes were fixed 
on him with the most penetrating expression. A 
few moments were sufficient to revolutionize the 
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existence of these two balls. Giulio pronounced 


his discourse, and immediately on finding himself 
at liberty, immured himself in his cell, but he was 
no longer free to deliver himself up to his ordinary 
meditations : pursued by the image of the unknown 
female, experiencing sentiments which were com- 
pletely new to him, troubled, disquieted, repose. 
seemed to have abandoned him; nevértheless, it 
seemed to him as though’he had only begun to ex- 
ist from the moment when he heard the voice the 
accent of which had so penetrated his heart. He 
dares not hazard a glance towards the future : alas ! 
he cannot, his destiny is irrevocable ! Every morn- 
ing he goes to perform mass, every morning he re- 
marks a veiled female on the same spot; he recog- 
nizes her, and has not even a wish to see her face, 
for then he must avoid her ; but he dares allow him- 
self to gaze intently on the veil : he follows all her 
movements, he feels, as it were, the pulsations of 
her heart, and replies to them ; too weak to tear 
himself from his danger, he trembles to examine 
himself, he starts from the truth ; his life is com- 
pressed into a few rapid moments—during these 
he exists, the rest of his days is annihilation. He 
would fain fly : he promises himself, ‘If she be 
there to-morrow, I will not return ;” and armed 
with this resolution he believes himself safe, and 
feels something like a return of tranquillity. The 
next day he went to the church somewhat earlier 
than he was accustomed ; she was not there ; when 
every one had retired, he approached her seat, and 
perceiving her prayer-book, he seized it, opened 
it, and saw written on the first page the name of 
Theresas-now, then, he could repeat, he could 
call upon her name: ** Theresa! Theresa !” he 
murmurred, in accents as low as though he feared 
to be heard, yet he was quite alone. Since she did, 
not appear, he had no scruple to return: days and 
weeks rolled away and Theresa was absent. 
Theresa, the wife of an old man, whom she loved 
as a father, was happy in the fulfilment of her du- 
ties, and suspected no other species of happiness 
than that which was her portion; she saw Giulio, 
and her peace of mind was gone. So ardent was 
the soul of Theresa, that her first real sentiment 
was doomed to form the destiny of her life :—she 
adored Giulio. Until this crisis her husband had 
been the confidant of her every thought, but she 
never mentioned Giulio to him; this mystery was 
painful to her, and seemed to accuse her of her 
fault ; she perceived there was danger to be shun- 
ned, and had the courage to abstain from attending 
mass. In the hope of calming her feelings, she had 
recourse to confession, and resolved, for that pur- 
pose, to return to the church of the Dominicans :— 
she chose the hour when she knew Giulio to be 
engaged ; she approached the confessional, and on 
her knees acknowledged all she had experienced 
since the day of the festival of the convent, the hap- 
piness which the daily sight of Giulio had caused 
her, her subsequent remorse, and the courage she 
had exerted in avoiding him ; but confessed that 
she feared her strength would soon abandon her.— 
“ What must I do ”” she eried : “have pity, my fa- 
ther, on a poor sinner!” Her tears flowed in tor- 
rents, her agitation was violent. Scarcely had she 
concluded, when a threatening voice pronounced 














the words, “ Unhappy wretch ! what sacrilege !”— 
Giulio, for it was he whom destiny had led thither, 
rushed from the confessional. Theresa, still kneel- 
ing, arrested his steps ; she seized his robe, she sup- 
plicated him to withhold his malediction, she im- 
plored him for her salvation, she implored him for 
herlove. He repulsed her, though very feebly.— 
“«Pheresa, Theresa,” he cried at last, ‘ quit this 
place.!—gyery.soon my resolution will fa! me.” At 
these words Theresa threw herself into his arms, 
enveloping him, as it were, with the atmosphere of 
her love. “Say,” she cried— Oh say that I am 
beloved before I quit thee !” 

Giulio, terrified, beside himself, shuddering with 
fear of a surprise, replied for a moment to her ca- 
resses, and pressed her to his heart ; but on a sud- 
den, struck by the recollection of the prediction, 
he swore to fly from her forever ; an@ without any 
explanation, he exacted from her that she would 
bind herself to the same engagement. Theresa, 
abandoned to her passion, scarcely comprehends 
his words, she consents to whatever hé dictates. — 
What, indeed, did they signify to her ’—it is enough 
that he loves her. She feels assured that she shall 
At length they separate. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
shoei 

Under the head of “ Letters from a Sub 
altern,”’ published in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, we have found some interesting 
incidents; of which the following, from 
the April pumber, may be taken as a spe- 
cimen. 

THE DESERTERS’ EXECUTION, 
[AN EXTRACT. ] 

I had ridden towards the fort one morn 
ing for the purpose of visiting a friend 
in the 5th division, when I learnt that 
three men had been seized a few days be- 
fore, half way between the two chains of 
posts, and that one of them had confess- 
ed that their intention was to desert.— 
A court-martial was immediately order- 
ed; the prisoners were condemned to be 
shot: and this was the day on which the 
sentence was to be carried into execution. 
I consequently found the division, on my 
arrival, getting under arms; and being 
informed of the circumstances, I deter- 
mined, after a short struggle with my 
weaker feelings, to witness the proceed- 
ing. 

It was, altogether, a most solemn and 
impressive spectacle. The soldiers took 
their stations and formed their ranks, 
without speaking a word; and they look- 
ed at one another with that peculiar ex- 
pression, which, without seeming to im- 
ply any suspicion of the impropriety of 
the measure, indicated great reluctance 
to become spectators of it. The same 
feeling evidently pervaded the minds of 
the officers. Indeed you could almost 
perceive the sort of shudder which ran 
through the frames of all who were on 
parade. ; 

The place appointed for the execution 
was a little elevated plain, a few hung red 
yards in front of the camp, and negfr the 
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picquet from which the culprits had de- 
serted. Hither the different battalions 
directed their steps, and the whole di- 
vision being formed into three sides of 
a hollow square, the men grounded their 
arms, and stood still. At the vacant side 
of this squareya grave was dug, the earth 
which had been excavated being piled 
upon its opposite bank; and this, as the 
event. proved, was the spot to besoccupi- 
ed by the prisoners. i . 

We had stood thus about five minutes, 
when the muffied drums of the corps to 
which the culprits belonged were heard 
beating the dead-march; and they them- 
selves, handcuffed and surrounded by the 
guards, made their appearance. One was 
a fine young man, tall, and well made; 
another was a dark, thick set, little man, 
about thirty years of age; and the third 
had nothing remarkable in his counte- 
nance, except an expression of deep cun- 
ning andtreachery. They all moved for- 
ward with considerable firmness, and took 
their stations on the mound, when atten- 
tion being ordered, a staff officer advan- 
ced into the centre ef the square, and 
read aloud the proceedings of the court. 
By these, sentence of death was passed 
upon all three, but the most villainous 
looking among them was recommended 
to mercy, on the score of his having add- 
ed the guilt of treachery to his other 
crimes. 

As soon as the reading was finished, 
the prisoners were commanded to kneel 
down upon the ground, and a handker- 
chief was tied over the eyes of each.— 
While this was doing, I looked round, 
not so much from curiosity as to give re- 
lief to my own excited feelings, upon the 
countenances of the soldiers. They were, 
one and all of them, deadly pale, whilst 
the teeth of the many were set closely to- 
gether and their very breaths seemed to 
be repressed. It was altogether a most 
harrowing moment. 


The eyes of the prisoners being now 
tied up, the guard was withdrawn from 
around them, and took post about ten 
yards in their front. As soon as this was 
done, the same staff-officer who had read 
the proceedings of the trial, calling to the 
informer by name, ordered him to rise, 
for that the commander of the forces had 
attended to the recommendation of his 
judges, and spared his life. But the poor 
wretch paid no attention to the order. I 
question, indeed, whether he heard it; for 
he knelt there as if rooted to the spot, 
till a file of men removed him in a state 
of insensibility. What the feelings of 
his companions in crime must have been 
at this moment I know not, but their 
miseries were of short duration; for a 
signal being given, about sixteen soldiers 
fired, and they were instantly numbered 
with the dead. .The little man, I observ- 
ed, sprang into the air when he received 
his wounds, the other fell flat upon his 





face; but neither gave the slightest sym- 
tom of vitality after. 

The discharge of the muskets in the 
face of the culprits. was followed by a 
sound as if every man in the division bad 
been stifled for the last five minutes, and 
now at length drew in his breath. 1t was 
not a groan, nor a sigh, but a sob, like 
that which you unconsciously utter after 
dipping your head under water; and now 
all excitement was at anend. The men 
were dead; they died by musket shots; 
and these were occurrences, viewing them 
in the abstract, far too common to be 
much regarded. But to give to the exe- 
cution its full effect, the division formed 
into open column of battalions, and then 
marched around the grave, upon the brink 
of which the bodies lay, after which each 
corps filed off to its tents, and long before 
dark the scene of the morning was forgot- 
ten. Not but it produced a good effect 
by checking the prevalence of the offence 
of which it was the punishment; but pity 
soon died away, and every feeling of dis- 
gust, if indeed any such feeling had at all 
arisen, was obliterated. The bodies were 
thrown into the hole and covered up, and 
I returned to my tent to muse upon what 
I had seen. 





NATURAL SCENERY 








PICTURED ROCKS. 

In the territory of Michigany on the Southern 
shore of Lake Superior, is a series of rocks rising 
perpendicularly out of the water, to the height in 
some places of 300 feet. They commence about 
a hundred miles west of Point Aux Pins, and form 
the shore of the lake for a distance of 12 or 15 
miles. The rocks are sandstone, and the action of 
the waves has worn them into the most grotesque 
forms, which suggested the appropriate name of 


Pictured Rocks. The following description of 


them is given by Governor Cass, who passed them | 
in his expedition to the head of the Mississippi in | 


1820. 

**It requires (says he) little aid from the imagina- 
tion to discover in them the castellated tower, the 
lofty dome, spires, pinnacles, and every sublime, 
grotesque and fantastical shape which the genius 
of architecture has ever invented. These cliffs are 
au unbroken mass of rocks rising to an elevation of 
300 feet above the level of the lake, and stretching 
along the coast for 15 miles. 
pass this coast except in the most profound calm, 
and the Indians, before they make the attempt, of- 
fer their accustomed oblations to propitiate the fa- 
vor of their Manitons. The eye instinctively search- 
es along this eternal rampart for a single place of 
security, but the search is in vain. With an im- 
passible barrier of rock on one side, and an inter- 
minable expanse of water on the other, a sudden 
storm upon the lake would as inevitably insure 
destruction to the passenger in his frail canoe, as if 
it were on the brink of the cataract of Niagara.— 
The rock itself is a sandstone, which is disintegrat- 
ed by the continual action of the water, with com- 
parative facility, There are no broken masses up- 


The voyagers never 
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on which the eye can rest and find relief. The 
lake is s0 deep that these masses, as they are torn 
from the precipice, are concealed beneath its wa- 
ters until they ere reduced to sand. The action of 
the waves has undermined every projecting point, 
and there the immense precipice rests upon arches, 
and the foundation is intersected by caverns extend- 
ing in every direction. When we passed this migh- 
ty fabric of nature, the wind was still, and the lake 
calm. But even the shhtest motion of the waves, 
which in the most profound calm agitates these in- 
ternal seas, swept through the deep caverns with 
the noise of distant thunder, and died upon the 
ear as it rolled forward in the dark recesses inac 

cessible to human observation. 
melancholy or more awful, ever vibrated upon hu- 
man nerves. It has left an impression which nei 
ther time nor distance can efface. Resting in a 
frail canoe upon the limpid waters of the lake, we 
seemed almost suspended in air, so pellucid is the 
element upon which we floated. In gazing upon 
the towering battlements which impended over us, 
and from which the smallest fragment would have 
destroyed us,we felt, and felt intensely, our own in- 
No situation can be imagined more 
humbling to the pride of man. We appeared like 
a speck upon the face of creation. Our whole 
party, Indians, voyagers, soldiers, officers and ser- 
vants, contemplated in mute astonishment the aw- 
ful display of creative power, at whose base we 
hung ; and no sound broke upon the ear to inter- 
rupt the ceaseless roaring of the waters. No splen- 
did cathedral, no temple built with human hands, 
no pomp of worship, could ever impress the specta- 
tor with such deep humility, and so strong a €on- 


No sound more 


significance. 


viction of the immense distance between him and 
the Almighty architect. The writer of this article 
has viewed the falls of Niagara, and the passage of 
the Potomac through the “ blue ridge,” two of the 
most stupendous objects in the natural features of 
our country ; the impression they produce is fee- 
ble and transient, when compared with that of the 
“Pictured Rocks” of Lake Superior.” 


BEAUTIFUL CAVERN. 

One of the most splendid specimens of natural 
subterranean architecture, (if such an expression 
may be allowed, ) has recently been discovered near 
the little village of Luray, in Shenandoah county, 
Virginia, west of the Blue Ridge, of which a lively 
description is given in a letter published in the 
Shenandoah Herald. 

The neighbouring country abounds in curious 
caverns, and the present one has long been known 
to exist, but never until lately thoroughly explor- 
ed. The entrance is at the summit of a small 
mountain, and the passage for 10 or 15 yards is ve- 
ry narrow, and nearly at an angle of 45 degrees.— 
Then succeeds a horizontal passage for a distance 
of 100 yards, which leads into a smali room, called 
the Lobby. 
of a quarter of a mile in length, which at last 
gradually widened, and then opened into a hall of 


Beyond this was a declining passage 


such size, that the torches of the explorers were 
sufficient to lighten only a small portion of it. It 
proved to be about a quarter of an acre in extent, 
and was ornamented in the most beautiful manner, 
with stalactites of various forms and sizes, like co 





lumns, chandeliers, &c. &c. some of which, when 
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struck, gave various and musical sounds, bke the 
pipes of an organ—After making a nieal in this 
magnificent apartment, by the light of their candles 
and torches, placed upon the natural branches and 
candelabra, the party performed a rude but not un- 
melodious concert, by striking in succession the nu- 
merous shafts and tubes around them; and then 
proceeded to make still further discoveries, which 
we have at present no time to describe. The suc- 
cession of apartments, and the brilliancy of the deco- 
rations which they have received from the hand of 
nature, would quite surpass all credit, but that simi- 
lar objects are known in different places, though 
few indeed which in beauty and perfection can be 
compared with these. 











Fortitude. —The dying speech of Mr. Cuffe, Se- 
cretary of the Earl of Essex. He was executed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for the same offence 
that brought Essex to the block. 


**T am here adjudged to die for acting an act 
never plotted, for plotting a plot neveracted. Jus- 
tice will have her course : accusers must be heard ; 
greatness will have the victory : scholars and natu- 
ralists (though learning and valor should have the 
pre-eminence) must die like dogs, and be hanged. 
To mislike this, were but folly ; to dispute it, but 
time lost: to alter it, impossible, but to endure it is 
manly, and to scorn it, magnanimity. The Queen 
is displeased, the lawyers injurious, and death ter- 
rible: but I crave pardon of the Queen ; forgive 
the lawyers, and the world ; desire to be forgiven ; 
welcome death.” 








THE BACHELOR’S ELYSIUM. 

We are informed that there is in the 
other world, a place prepared for maids 
and bachelors called Fiddler’s Green, 
where they are condemned, for the lack 
of good fellowship in this world, to dance 
together to all eternity. One of a party 
who had been conversing on this subject, 
after returning home, had his brain so oc- 
cupied with it, that in a dream he ima- 
gined himself dead, and translated to this 
scene of incessant fiddling and dancing. 
After describing his journey to these 
merry abodes of hopping shades, he says 
that on passing the confines, he perceived 
a female figure advancing with a ram- 
bling, rapid motion, resembling a hop, 
skip, and jump. He now cast his eyes 
upon his own person, as a genteel spirit 
would naturally do, at the approachof a 
female, and for the first time saw, that al- 
though he had left his substance in the 
other world, he was possessed of an airy 
form, precisely similar to the one he had 
left behind him, and was clad in the ghost 
of a suit of clothes made after the newest 
fashion, which he had purchased a few 
days before his death. As the figure came 
near she slackened ber pace, and struck 
into a graceful chassee forward, at the 
same time motioning to him to cross a 
rivulet, which he no sooner did, than he 
fell a dancing with incredible agility. 

He is then conducted, or rather whirl- 
ed away, by his fair companion, to the 
manager of the green, where he has an 
opportunity of beholding the congrega- 





ted celibacy of the place. The grotesque 
appearance of the various groupes parti- 
cularly amused him. “ The Grecian robe 
and the Roman toga, the Monkish cowl, 
the Monastic veil, and the blanket and 
feathers of the Indian, were mixed in lu- 
dicrous contrast.” The allotment of 
partners was equally diverting. 

‘“ A gentleman in an embroidered suit 
led off a beggar girl; while a broad shoul- 
dered Mynheer flaunted with an Italian 
countess. Queen Elizabeth was dancing 
a jig with a jolly cobbler, a person of great 
bonhommie, but who failed not to apply 
the strap when his stately partner moved 
with less agility than comported with his 
notions.”’ His attention was then arrest- 
ed by the appearance of a spare looking 
gentleman, advancing to the Genius of 
the place in high glee. Poor man! be 
had no sooner come up to the group of 
ladies, than a tall, swarthy, lantern-jaw- 
ed, antiquated virgin raised her foot, as a 
challenge for him to dance, whereupon 
they both fell to, and had danced six 
months when he left them, without any 
prospect of cessation. [Port Folio. 











THE GRAVE— sy BratR. 








| 
| 

Dull Grave ! thou spoil’st the dance of youthful | 

blood, 
Strick’st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And every smirking feature from the face ; 
Branding our laugliter with the name of madness. 
Where are the jesters now ? the man of health 
Complexionally pleasant ? where the droll ? 
Whose every look and gesture was a joke 
To clapping theatres and shouting crowds, 
And made e’en thick-lipp’d musing Melanchcly 
To gather up her face into a smile 
Before she was aware / Ah! sullen now, 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them ! | 

* » * ~~ * 

When self-esteem, or others’ adulation, | 
Would cunningly persuade us we were something 
Above the common level of our kind ; 
The grave gainsays the smooth-complexioned flat- 

tery, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. | 

Beauty ! thou pretty plaything !.dear deceit! | 
That steals so softly o’er the stripling’s heart, 

And gives it a new pulse, unknown before ! | 
The grave discredits thee : thy chafmsexpung’d, | 
Thy roses faded, and thy lilies soil’d, 

What hast thou more to boast of ? Will thy lovers | 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and dothee homage? | 
Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid ; | 
Whilst surfeited upon thy damask cheek, j 
The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes roll’d, 
Riots unscar’d. For this was all thy caution ? 

For this thy painful labors at thy glass, 

T’ improve those charms, and keep them in repair, 
For which the spoiler thanks thee not ? 





The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 
the late Dr. Dnaxe. 


SONG. 

Oh the tear’s in my eye, and my heart itis breaking ! 

Thou hast fled from me, Connel, and left me for- 
saken ; 

Bright and warm was our morning,-but soon has it 
faded, 

For I gave thee a true heart, and thou hast betrayed 
it ! 








Thy footsteps I followed, in darkness and danger, 

From the home of my love to the land of the stran- 
ger. 

Thou wert mine through the tempest, the blight, 
and the burning— 

Could I think thou wouldst change when the morn 
was returning ! 


Yet peace to thy heart, though from mine it must 
sever— 

May she love thee as I lov’d—alone and forever ! 

I may weep for thy loss, but my faith is unshaken ; 

And the heart thou hast widow’d will bless thee in 
breaking. 





THE RETROSPECT. 


Ah, years—that pass’d in sorrow by, 
And hope—that blossom’d to be blighted, 
And angel forms—that charm’d the eye, 
And angel songs that once delighted ! 
VW here are ye now ?—-*hrough fancy’s flight 
To you my soul doth sometimes hear, 
Departed time’s eternal night, 
Re-echoes back the question, “warner ?” 


Oh! how has time, relentless time, 
Plunder’d our years and hopes away— 
Nor spared at morning’s golden prime, 
Nor spared at high meridian day. 
Ah, as in autumn’s dying hour, 
Each breeze a funeral cirge hath been ; 
Fallen the youngest, sweetest flower, 
Wither’d the bough most fair and green, 


Vanish’d is hope’s once sweet control, 

And pleasure, that like morning dew, 
Camé in its freshness on the soul, 

Has lost its early richness too— 
Nature in simple beauty drest, 

Still dances round tlie restless year, 
And gazing on her yellow vest, 

i sometimes think my change is near. 


Not that my hair with age is grey, 
Not that my heart bas yet grown cold, 
But, that remember’d friendships say, 
Death loves not best th’ infirm and old! 
As many a bosom knows and feels, 
Left in the flower of life alone— 
And many an epitaph reveals 
On the white monumental stone. 


Well, let it strike! he shall not find 
A weak reluctant spirit here— 
Why should I leng to stay behind, 
Till age comes cold and sad and drear—- 
Lingering, while others are at rest 
Among the ruins time has made, 
Till chill and damp above my breast, 
Life’s latest evening flings its shade. 





FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTULY MAGAZINE 
THIS 185 LOVE. 
To sigh for hours at Beauty’s feet, 

To start when rival steps draw near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
And pour soft flatteries jn her ear ; 

To kneel, till won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope, new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heurt to break : 
This passion haunts our early span,— 
This is the wavering love of Man / 


To seek one form in early youth, 
To court no gaze, no vow beside, 
To hold throngh Ife an holy truth, 
Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 
And like the diamond’s sparkling hght 
Can halls and palaces illume, 
Yet shines more cheering and more bright 
In scenes of darkness and of gloom : 
This faith descends from realms above,— 
This, this is Woman's chaugeless love !— 


